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MiUion* are shipwrecked on Life's stormy coast, 
With all their charts on board, and powerful aid, 
Because their lofty pride disdained to learn 
The instructions of a pilot and a Gk>d. — Yovko. 

In order that a subject may be profitably discussed, it is neces- 
sary that all terms used, should be clearly and accurately defined \ 
for if the audience and speaker do not agree in their definitions of 
terms, there will be a constant liability to misconception in their 
subsequent application. 

What is Temperance ? We answer — it is Abstinence from every 
indulgence and pursuit that does not contribute to the rational 
happiness of man. Thus Abstinence, with certain limitations, is 
the duty, the rational happiness of man, the guide to its perform- 
ance. I take the precaution to say rational happiness, for when a 
man can derive happiness, or any thing in nature allied to it, from 
pursuits that reason does not sanction, it argues degiadation and 
depravity, and from depravity and degradation we cannot draw 
maxims of conduct. 

Eut in what does the rational happiness of man consist 7 In 
the first place, it consists '^ in the exercise of the social affections " 
— in the love of friends, kindred, and country, — in the indulgence 
of all sympathetic and grateful emotions, — in the exercise of an 
enlarged and expansive benevolence. These affections , when their 
favors are not rejected, are the most liberal contributors to the ra- 
tional happiness of man. In their offers of service they have no 
respect to person, place, or time. Ministering spirits, deputed on 
errands of mercy and love, the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, are alike the objects of their mission : they bless, with their 
quiet presence, the wigwam of the savage, the tent of the roving 
barbarian, the rude cabin of the emigrant, and the abodes of civili- 
zation, — they dwell beneath the roof-tree of the peasant, and ani- 
mate his heart with gratitude to 

** Qodf who rides on the tempestaoua clouds, 
For his snug hearth, and all his little joys.'* 
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They seek admission to the abodes of rank attd opulcmre^ and if 
not turned discredited away, confer gifts upon their hosts in return 
for their hospitality, which neither wealth nor station can secure. 
They are the ties that " bind our race in gentleness together.^* 
Sever them, and the fink that unites relative to relative, and friend 
to friend, would be broken ; the hallowed associations of home and 
country, and the kindred feeling which gives to all that compose 
the human family, assurances of brotherhood, would be annihila- 
ted, man wonld lose the nobler characteristics of his nature, and 
both in disposition and habit would become assimilated to the wild 
beasts of the desert. Let the influence of these affections in the 
case of an individual or community, be weakened, and the authority 
of the baser passions aid propensities of our nature, will be pro- 
portionally strengthened ; as the latter become more and more 
predominant over the former, the amount of individual and social 
happiness diminishes, and the general amount of human misery is 
augmented. That a connection thus intimate, actually exists be- 
tween the exercise of the social affections and homaa happinesSf is 
too obvious to be denied — it is the testimony of ob^rvation and 
experience, as well as of revelation. Man, as it were, instinctively 
regards it as the source of the most pure and elevated enjoyment 
of which his nature is susceptible, and where this silent monition 
of bis heart is obeyed, the results are seen in the elevation of his 
character, the rectitude of his life, and in an abundant augmenta- 
tion of his rational enjoyments. Now as human happiness is the 
test by which we are to decide as to what is, and-what is not Tem- 
perance, it follows that every indulgence which corrupts, or which 
tends to corrupt the social afifections, that every pursuit which im- 
pairs, or which naturally tends to impair their influence over man, 
is to be regarded as a violation of those cardinal precepts of moral- 
ity, which enjoin Temperance upon man as an obligation. 

In the second place, rational happiness consists '* in the exer- 
cise of our faculties', both of body and mind, in the pursuit of some 
laudable end.'' The truth of this proposition all testimony eoncurs 
to establish. Man must have occupation of some kind, or his exis- 
tence will be a bur4hen to him ; and furthermore, the psrsuits in 
which he embarks must be for the attainment of laudable ends, or 
his existence will prove a curse to him. Possessed of vast and ca- 
pacious desires, endowed with faculties susceptible of indefinite im- 
provement, no amount of present gratifications, can satisfy the in- 
appeasable demands of his restless nature- His pleasure consists 
in acquiring more, rather than in the enjoyment of good already 
attained : hence the tendency of his being urges him to the forma- 
tion and execution of plans having reference to the future, — pres- 
ent employment, with prospective benefit, is his passion, the charm, 
the very soul of his existence ; and it is a truth not to be questioned 
for a nooment, that his pursuits must be elevated and manly, in or- 
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der that he may derive any thing worthy the name of rational hap- 
piness from their prosecution. From this acknowledged connec- 
tion between the rational happiness of man, and the exercise of hi?* 
faculties in the pursuit of laudable ends, it follows, in view of the 
rule we have adopted for our guidance, that every indulgence and 
pursuit which impairs, or which tends to impair the native energy 
of these faculties, weakening, or having a tendency to weaken their 
ability firmly to pursue, and successfully to compass high and lau- 
dable ends, is in manifiest opposition to the cardinal virtue — Tem- 
perance. 

In the third place, " rational happiness depends on a prudent 
constitution of habits.** This dependence is too evident to require 
proof or illustration. The general sentiment of mankind recog- 
nises its existence, as the ground of all just discrimination between 
different habitudes of mind and body. If one habit were as well 
adapted to promote human happiness as another, or were there no 
connection whatever between the habits of a man and his rational 
enjoyments, there could be no good reason assigned why one set 
of habits should be approved as virtuous, while another should be 
condemned as vicious. In a word, to deny the connection assert- 
ed, is to controvert the connection between virtue and its reward, 
vice and its punishment — it is to make human felicity, independ- 
ent of human actions, and the misery of man a curse pronounced 
upon him without cause, and without end. From the connection 
then between the lational happiness of roan, and a prudent consti- 
tution of habits, we infer, that every indulgence and pursuit that 
tends to vitiate the habits of an individual, or to corrupt, and still 
further corrupt the forms and customs of society, or that is in ten- 
dency opposed to a reformation in existing corruptions, is to be 
condemned as a violation of the principles of Temperance. ' 

In the fourth place " rational happiness censists in health.'' 
" By health," says Dr. Paley^, " is to be understood, not only free- 
dom from bodily distempers, but that tranquility, firmness, and 
alacrity of mind, which we call good spirits, and which may prop- 
erly enough be included in our notion of health, as depending com- 
monly upon the eame causes, and yielding to the same manage- 
ment as our bodily constitution. Mr'hen we are in perfect health 
and spirits, we feel in ourselves a happiness independent of any 
particular outward gratification whatever, and of which we can 
give no account. This is an enjoyment, which the Deity haa an- 
nexed to life.'' Most surely then is dvery indulgence anil pursuit 
that tends to destroy or limit this enjoyment, by an unfavorable 
infiuencQ upon health, subversive of the principles of Temperance. 

It was a part of our original proposition that temperance consists 
in abstinence from every indulgence and pursuit that does not con- 
tribute to the rational happiness of man. The sources of his ra- 
tional happiness we have defined to be the exercise of the social 
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affecUoos— the exercise of his faculties, both of body and Wind, in 
the pcrsuit of some laudable end, a prudent constitution of habits, 
and the enjoyment of health. Now, most evidently the proper 
way to determine whether any gif>en indulgence, fashion, or cus* 
torn, be or be not a violation of the rule of Temperance, is care- 
fully to note the effect it produces upon human happiness. Hav- 
ing settled this principle we proceed to the examination of a par- 
ticular case. 

Is the use of Ardent Spirits as a drinkj by men in health, and 
engaged in the discharge of the ordinary duties of life, vithin^ or 
without the rule of Temperance? We maintain it to be vnihout 
the rule. That is, we maintain that the use of Ardent Spirits by 
such men, under such circumstaces, contributes nothing to the ra- 
tional happiness of man. And if there be a man in this assembly 
who holds the use of Ardent Spirits by snch men, under such cir- 
cumstances to be Temperance, he must either deny the relevance 
of the rule we have proposed, or admitting the rule, must main- 
tain the use to be within it Now if he deny the rule, he is bound 
to propose a better in its stead. But every rule having reference 
to the practice of a virtue, must be in accordance with the will of 
God. That the rational happiness of man accords with the will of 
God, no one without daring impiety, can gainsay — ^thus the rule 
propoeed^ rests upon the highest authority to whidi man can re- 
sort for precepts of conduct. Hence our opponent cannot propose 
a better; hie rule then must either be identical with ours, or be 
utterly iwoalid. Admitting then the rdevance of ihe rule, his po- 
sition must be that the use of Ardent Spirits as a drink by men in 
health, and engaged in the discharge of the ordinary duties of life, 
is not a violation of it — or in other words, that the use of Ardent 
Spirits by such men under such circumstances, poeitively contrib- 
utes to the rational happiness of man. Now if the use of Ardent 
Spirits is favorable to human happiness, it must of course be favor- 
able to those things in which human happiness consists, viz. favor- 
able to^ the exercise of the social affections, favorable to the ex- 
ercise of our faculties, both of body and mind in the pursuit of 
some laudable end, favorable to a prudent constitution of habits, 
and the enjoyment of health. But our opponent will admit that 
habitual drunkenness,- constant and confirmed intemperance, is 
unfavorable to the exercise of the social affections, unfavorable 
to the exercise of our faculties in the pursuit of laudable ends, 
unfavorable to a prudent constitution of habits, and the enjoy- 
ment of health, and consequently unfavorable to human happi- 
ness. The question then presents itself in a new form. Does the 
use of Ardent Spirits as a drink, the temperate use, as it is com- 
monly styled, lead to habits of constant and confirmed intemper- 
ance. Our opponent, if he adheres to his position, will maintain 
that it does not, while we on the other hand shall maintain that it 
does ; and here we join issue. 
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There are tome trnths so selfevident that a formal attempt to 
prove them seems like a puerile afiectatioa of candor, and might 
furthermore he regarded as an imlirect imputation cast upon the 
common sense of an audience. But how deep soever our own con- 
victions may be in favor of such truths, so long as they continue to 
be contested in theory and rejected in practice by men of standing 
and influence, the evidence upon which they rest should be kept 
steadily in view, and on every proper occasion should be strenu- 
ously enforced. This is our apology fur entering upon this an- 
cient investigation. But we give assurances that the question shall 
be discussed with studied brevity. 

In the first place intemperance is the result of habit. To this 
proposition we can hardly anticipate a denial. The general senti- 
ment concur* in its truth. And upon a subject concerning which 
the means of intelligence are so numerous and ready, we can hardly 
suppose its testimony to be erroneous. True there have been in- 
stances of children in whom at an early age, an inclination for 
strong drink has manifested itself 5 but in every such instance the 
parents of the infant tippler, either one or both of them, have been 
addicted to intemperance, or otherwise the taste has been engen- 
dered by the chiid^s having been dosed with ardent spirits at an 
early age in the guise of medicine. Suppose for a moment that 
we were eursed with a natural appetite for alcoholic stimulants, 
how very unhappy would be our condition were the existence of 
these stimulants unknown to us ! We should drag through a 
weary life, harrassed by vague and indefinite longings after some- 
thing — we should know not what. Though the treasures of earth 
were at our command, though Heaven made us the favored recipi- 
ents of its choicest blessings^ it would be all in vain $ for there 
would yet remain a vacuum, an aching void, a hungry devouring 
sensation of emptiness, which the united profusion of earth and 
heaven eould not fill. Though we should, to repletion, eat of 
every dish and drink ofevery cup placed upon the board spread 
by providential bounty for our indulgence, this unoccupied space 
would yet remain tenantless and void. In vain would our eager 
eyes search for the object of our inappeasable longings in this feast 
of good things. The search would prove nnsuccessAil, and de- 
sire unsatisfied and inexplicable^ Would continue its silent gilaw- 
ings upon our vitals, till at length the unhappy victims of remedi- 
less sorrow, we should find in premature death, a joyful release 
{torn the burthen of existence, and mieerrimits should be inscribed 
upon our monumental tablet, to perpetuate the remembrance of our 
melancholy fate, and excite the commiseration of future genera- 
tions. But that men are possessed of a natural appetite for strong 
drink, no one endowed with a particle of sense and candor, will for 
a moment think of maintaining ; a proposition more opposed to 
all obsenrattoB and expehence could BOt be advanced. Yet, by the 
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way, if men were born with this vile loathaome propensity, so far 
from justifying or furnishing an apology even, fur the use of ar- 
dent spirits, it would be the strongest imaginable reason why its 
use should be totally abstained from. But men are not bam ine- 
briates: Intemperance then > mustf in the words of our ^ropositioBi 
" be the result of habit^' ; for if an appetite for ardent spirits be not 
natural, it of course must be acquired, and if acquired, it must be 
by the repetition of some particular act, the way in which all hab- 
its are acquired. Now what is the actt the repetitions of which 
fasten upon men habits of confirmed Intemperance? We put the 
question to our opponent, and demand a plain and explicit answer. 
Is it by acts of abstinence and self denial ? No! no ! impossible I 
Hark, hear him, urged by convictions that he cannot subdue, falter- 
ingly and hesitatingly confess, that it is the act of draoHlrinking — 
morning, midday, and evening dram-drinking. 

Habitual Intemperance is then conceded to be the result of the 
use of ardent spirits, and this concession must be regarded as a 
giving up of the whole ground in dispute ; for as habitual intem- 
perance does not contribute to the rational happiness of man, the 
practice or use^ota which habitual intemperance results does not 
contribute to it \ but every indulgence and pursuit that does not 
contribute to the rational happiness of man, is a violation of the 
rule of Temperance — the use of ardent spirit does not socontrib-' 
ute, hence its use is a violation of the rule ; and as the use if it 
tends in one case, so it must in all eases tend to intemperance, con- 
sequently the use of ardent spirits by men in health, and engaged 
in the discharge of the ordinary duties of lUe, is a violation of the 
rule of temperance. 

To establish the position at first assumed, viz. that the use of. 
alcoholic drinks is opposed to temperance^ we had to show only 
that it contributes nothing to the rational happiness of man — that 
is^ that the sum total of human enjoyment is not positively augmen- . 
ted by it. This has been done. But if every indulgence and pur- 
suit that does not positively contribute to the rational happiness of 
man, is a violation of the rule of temperance, much more must 
that use or <;ustom be a violation of the rule that positively dimin- 
ishes the amount of human happiness. 

And does not the use of ardent spirits positively diminish human 
happiness ? We are willing to admit, say some, which indeed has 
been satisfaotoiily proved, that ^is use does not sweU the amount, 
of human felicity, but we are not sure of its diminishing it. But 
do not habits of intemperance diminish human happiness ? Are 
not such habits unfavorable to the exercise of the social affections $ 
Look at the desolation of the drunkard^s family, and answer. Are 
they not unfavorable to the exercise of our faculties in the pursuit 
of laudable ends ? Look at that occupant of the Madhouse, raging 
under the influence of mama a potu^ and with the wreck of what 
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was once a man before yon, answer me. Is not an addiction to 
beastly drunkenness nnfavorable to a proper conslituiion of habits? 
Look at that ragged, strolling, vicious, drunken vagabond and an- 
swer me. Is it not unfavorable to health ? Look at the bloated 
demiputrid carcass of the drunkard, and make known your convic- 
tions. To each and all of these interrogatories you will unhesita- 
tingly answer, yes. But if intemperance diminishes the amount of 
human happiness, to the moderate use of ardent spirits from which 
intemperance results, must the diminution be referred as its pri- 
mary cause. Then as the use of ardent spirits causes a diminution 
of human happiness, in the language of our proposition, much 
more is it a violation of the rule of temperance. Bat if a use that 
diminishes human enjoyment merely, is an aggravated violation of 
the rule of temperance, how utterly must that use violate it by 
which human happiness is destroyed/ Can such a use, completely 
subversive, from its evil tendency, of the only well grounded rate 
of temperance* have any just claim to be regarded as a temperate 
use ? Most evidently it can have none. And does not the use of 
which we are discoursing, the ose of ardent spirits, destroy liMmnn 
happiness ? Let us see ; does not intemperance destroy the social 
affections 1 Look into the heart of the besotted and imbruted 
drunkard ; but perhaps your eye turns with horror away from the 
loathsome spectacle of depravity which it presents — well then, en- 
ter the dark delapidated dwelling, within whose tottering walls the 
hapless faniily of the inebriate find an insecure defence from the 
horrors of the wintry storm ; survey the hearth, cold and cheerless^ 
mark the^itter absence of the least dispensable comforts, ask the 
forlorn, the down trodden, the broken hearted wife, ask bis sickly 
squalid children, shivering with cold, and crying to their wretched 
mother for bread whieh she cannot give them, and report the testi- 
mony which a desolated dwelling, and its inmates, the guiltless vic- 
tims of a husband's and a father^s brutality shall give you. Does 
not intemperance destroy the faculties of man, at least unfit them 
for the pursuit of laudable ends? The haggard, distorted counte- 
nance, the wasted form, the glarrlng eye, the clanking chains, the 
wild demoniac yell of the caged occupant of the madhouse — reply. 
Does it not break up and destroy every profitable and virtuous 
habit ? If you hesitate for an answer, take another look at that 
stupid, good-for-nothing whiskey-beggar, and save deliberation. 
Does it not destroy health ? Go, where the cypress and yew blend 
their funereal shade, and hold commnnion with graves ; from many 
« narrow house a voice will come forth, uttering the sepukhral 
declaration — it kills ! — it kills ! But if intemperance is thos de- 
siructive to human happiness, if it thus dries up every fountain 
from which the waters of joy issue, upon the moderate use of ar- 
dent spirits, the primary cause, the unmasked, the convicted indu* 
eer of intemperance, is the deep guilt attending an annihilatioii of 
2 
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all that renders life desirable, to be charged. O ! how immeasnr' 
able the atrocity of aa ofTeace that destroys all that renders life 
desirable ! Life is designed to be a scene of elevated and rational 
enjoyment. To this end a benignant Providence has created with* 
in us capacities for enjoyment, awakened correspondent desires, 
and freely placed within our reach means for their gratification ; 
and can man too deeply abhor, or too diligently shun a use by 
whose fearful agency all these bountiful provisions of Heaven are, 
not defeated merely, but converted into instruments to work out 
his utter ruin ? But if a use that destroys all that renders life de- 
sirable, is so great an abomination, can imagination fathom the 
criminality of a use, that, blighting all the joys of existence, de- 
stroys the happiness of its victims for eternity — not in time alone, 
but throngh " duration infinite " ! There are those who deny that 
offences committed here can forfeit happiness hereafter, but in the 
utter desolation, the hopeless misery which the use of ardent spir- 
its brings upon men in the present life, they will discover sufficient 
reason for unsparing abhorrenoe ; while those, who believe in the 
retributions of eternity, in consideration that the misery which this 
use occasions here, will, with infinite augmentation, be perpetu- 
ated bereafter, will recognise a new and more powerful motive, for 
fostering a deeply settled and undying hostility. 

The connection between the use, the moderate use of ardent 
spirits, and that wide spread desolation of human happiness, com- 
monly referred to intemperance, has now been traced ; and the 
convictions of every unprejudiced mind must be, that they stand 
to each other in the direct relation of cause and effect. Biit should 
there be any still incredulous of this relation, I would say to them, 
— Go to the miserable dwelling of the abandoned inebriate, ask his 
shivering starving family, how the husband and father began his 
career of drunkenness and crime: go to our crowded prison^ and 
penetentiaries, and when the labors of the day are over, visit each 
lonely convict in his cell, and ask him why he is cut ofT from all 
coibmunion with his kind, and compelled to linger away years of 
his life in the solitude and dreariness of a prison : visit the public 
hospitals, and as you walk silently from stall to stall through the dim- 
ly lighted galleries, ask each unhappy invalid what made him in his 
hour of suffering a miserable dependant upon the public bounty : stand 
by the side of some great thoroughfare, and ask each passing men- 
dicant why he is compelled to eat the bitter bread of charity : visit 
the retreats that benevolence has reared for the reception of the in- 
sane, and in his lucid intervals ask the respited maniac why he is 
caged and chained like a wild beast of prey : listen to the confession 
of the doomed murderer, as on the dread morn of his execution, he 
details in the solitude of his cell, to the attendant minister of peace, 
bis fearful history of blood and crime : ask that mighty army of 
fifty thousand, doomed, beyond hope, to die before the the expira- 
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tion of another year, what brought the irrevocable sentence upon 
them : reconstruct some forgotten charm of power, and call up 
from the " vasty deep " the spirits of that unnumbered host whose 
mortal remains lie festering in the drunkard's grave, and ask the 
shadowy myriads as they come thronging round you, obedient to 
the spell, by what mighty agency their connection with earth and 
earthly objects was so prematurely, and so ignominiously short- 
ened : — and from all, the living and the dead, from those whose 
career of sin and shame has ended, and from those the consum- 
mation of whose fate is held for a moment in abeyance, you will 
receive the same uniform, monotonous, self-condemning reply — the 
use, the use, the temperate use of the poisonous waters of Death. 
And thus it is. 

We shall here consider it to be a truth proved both by reasoning 
and testimony, that the use of ardent spirits by men in health, and en- 
gaged in the discharge of the ordinary duties of life, is a plain and 
palpable violation of the rule of Temperance, — because it contrib- 
utes nothing to human happiness — because it diiminishes it^— because 
it destroys it. 

If the use of ardent spirits results then in an evil of such magni- 
tude as the destruction of a cardinal virtue, yea, we may safely 
add in a destruction of all virtue — in an^utter annihilation of the 
happiness of its immediate victims, and in a contagious blight cast 
upon the general welfare, what course must men pursue, sedulous 
that the happiness of their lives should not be destroyed, success- 
fully to avoid so great a calamity ? The direction to be given is of 
paramount importance to individual and social security, and withal 
so plain and rational that while its perfect appropriateness must he 
obvious to all, all may readily adopt it as a rule of conduct. It is 
this: taste not — touch not — handle not. Avoid the use, however, ex- 
cused by specious pretexts or guarded by limitations. Shun its 
withering influence as you would flee the wiles of the Arch Fiend. 
Enter not within the sphere of its wildering, its resistless fascina- 
tion. Fly its over-mastering enchantment as you have a character 
to lose, as you have cherished hopes to be fulfilled, as you have ra- 
tional enjoyments that may be forfeited. Taste not — touch not — han- 
dle not ; follow the invaluable counsel contained in this brief precept 
and you will be safe — you cannot be otherwise than safe : — disre- 
gard it, taste, touch, and handle, and you enter at once upon the 
highroad to ruin. Lost in a whirling crowd of thoughtless and 
doomed revellers, you will be hurried ruthlessly along with in- 
creasing, and still increasing rapidity : to stand still for a mo- 
ment is impossible ; you must either summon every remaining en- 
ergy to your aid, and force a retreat against all opposition, or speed 
on with accelerated velocity toward the final, the inevitable bourne. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not, as you would not become that 
monater of degradation and crime — a man selfimbruted — as you 
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would not bring desolation to your own hearth-stone, and deadly 
plagues upon your household — as you would not live an object of 
general abhorrence and loathing — as you would die " in your own 
bed and beneath your own roof" — as you would wish in your last 
hour to ret-eive acts of sympathetic kindness from friends, who 
will, not without cause, lament your departure— as you would en- 
joy in that dreadful crisis the consoling reflection that life has not 
been utterly mispent — as you would not, when dead — O I what a 
consummation of ignominy — receive a drunkard^ burial, in a 
drunkard's grave. 

But there are men, who, while they admit that the moderate use 
of ardent spirits stands to constant and confirmed intemperance in 
the direct relation of cause and effect, contend that there are benefits 
to be derived from it, and furthermore that all these benefits may be 
enjoyed without material hazard, provided that the natural tenden- 
cy to excessive indulgence is guarded against by a proper exercise 
of the resolution. These reasoners while they admit that total ab- 
stinence is the only perfectly safe way, make a proferl of theirs 
as being 9afe enough for a man possessed of an ordinary share of 
self-control. As it has already been shown to be productive of in- 
finite harm, we now propose to show, that the moderate use is pro- 
ductive of no good. 

What are the vaunted benefits to be derived from the moderate 
use of aident spirits? We will, without waiting for an answer, en- 
deavor to ascertain what they muMt be, if properly entitled to the 
appellation of benefits. 

Every man has certain duties to perform — and these duties grow 
out of the relations which he sustains to inferior animals-*to his 
fellow man — and to his Creator. Now if the moderate use of alco- 
hol confers any benefits upon the user, it wMi be by rendering some 
assistance to aid him in the discbarge of his duties. We say that 
education— that a knowledge of some useful trade — that habits of 
industry and economy are beneficial — and we regard them as bene- 
ficial for the simple reason that they lend us active assistance in 
the discharge of our duties ; and so the use of ardent spirits if »t 
confers the benefits upon men which its friends and advocates 
claim,. mtM^ lend us valuable aid to assist us in the discharge of our 
obligations. 

Well how must this assistance be rendered 1 It must be render- 
ed in one or more of three ways : by enlightening the mind of man 
so that he may more clearly comprehend his duties— or by so recti- 
fying his heart that he will be more inclined Xo perform them, or by 
strengthening and invigorating the physical energies necessary to 
their proper performance. But we believe that no man ever exist- 
ed or ever will exist so preposterously demented, as to maintain 
that there is any connection between mental discipline — between 
a sterling, permanent increase of intellectual ability, and the taking 
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of a glass o(aquavittBi twice or three times per diem — or that the mat- 
ter of a gill of rum, or cidei -brandy daily received into the stomachy 
can exert a very potent influence to effect a purification of the /learr. 
In neither of these ways then are men benefitted by the moderate 
use of ardent spirits : Its most devoted apologists will not think of 
defending an absurdity so weak and ridiculous. 

But peradventnre some one may think that a glass of grog has 
a tendency to sharpen the wit, enliven the fancy, and quicken the 
intellectual processes aftei the mind has been properly disciplined 
and enlightened — to deepen the sensibilities and draw forth the af- 
fections of the heart after it has been purified — and by way of sup- 
porting and illustrating his views, such an one may refer you to 
the case of some village lawyer of his acquaintance, who, previous 
to commencing his pleas before the resident justiciary, is ever in 
the habit of walking up to the bar of the caravansary in which the 
august tribunal is wont to be held, calling at the same time for his 
allowance, which, when received into his system, your informant 
{Will assure you he has observed to have a most happy effect to shar- 
pen the learned counsellor's legal acumen, and unseal the perennial 
fountains of his humor^— or he will instance some worthy church 
member, whose bosom, Judging from his own professions, is never 
so completely filled with '< love divine all love excelling,'' whose 
benevolence is on no occasion so disinterested, so expansive, and so 
undistinguisbing, as when he has a rummer of undiluted alcohol 
careering through his veins. But how does the lawyer appear, 
pray, after the effects of the stimulus he uses have subsided ? Do 
the energies of his mind appear to have been strengthened^ is there 
any augmentation of intellectual power observable ? Oh, no, but 
abundant evidences of mental exhaustion rather. And how is it 
with the worthy communicant, after he has slept off the effects of 
his moclera/e potation ? Does he set actively about carrying the 
splendid schemes of benevolence into execution, which he whilom 
indulged himself in forming? Oh no: not he. He has either for- 
gotten, or remembers only to forget them ; his heart apparently 
feels less commiseration for real wretchedness, his hand is more 
reluctant to render practicable relief, and the odour of his sanctity 
is fast losing its savor in the discriminating nostrils of the ungodly. 

It seems then that the transient excitement occasioned by alcohol, 
is followed by an enduring mental exhaustion — that the super-bene- 
volen projects of a moderately fuddled brain, eventuate in an im- 
moveable indifierence to the claims of christian charity aitd love. 
In no manner then does the use of ardent spirits benefit men in 
regard to the performance of their duties, by a favorable influence 
upon the understanding or heart. It follows then that this boasted 
benefit, if it consist in any thing, must consist in the additional 
vigor which alcohol, moderately used, imparts to the physical en- 
ergies. And this indeed is the chosen ground upon which the ad- 
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vocate3 of a moderate use are woQt to do battle in its favor. They 
concede its evil, its destructive tendency — but moderately used, 
subject to the watchful supervision of a strong and unyielding reso- 
lution, they claim that it benefits men mightily by increasing their 
physical ability to perform the manual, the material part, if the 
term be allowable, of their obligations. 

In the first place we deny peremptorily that ardent spirits in any 
quantity, however Inrge or however small, seldom used or often 
used, can increase the energies of the human frame an iota ; and for 
the very obvious reason, that it is possessed of no alimentary pro* 
perties ; The body is matured and sustained by aliment ; the limbs 
are perfected, the muscles enlarged and compacted by wholesome 
aliment — but in alcohol there is not a particle of nutriment. All 
nutritious substances when received into the stomach undergo the 
process of digestion — but alcohol passing quickly from the stomach, 
without any essential change, mingles its burning drops with the 
genial current of the blood, mounts into the brain, producing in all 
cases partial or complete intoxication, and not unfrequently sud- 
den death. It is a virulent and most deadly poison ; and by chem- 
ists, who understand its composition and properties, has ever been 
enrolled upon the same list with arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and 
henbane. For a man to maintain in the face and eyes of demon- 
stration, that alcohol contributes to accelerate the growth of the 
body, and permanently to augment its muscular energies, argues 
the most deplorable ignorance, or an unblushing impudent hardi- 
hood, which it would be time unprofitably spent to oppose. We 
shall here then take it for granted, or claim it rather as a demon- 
strated truth, that alcohol does not benefit man by accelerating 
the growth of his body, or by contributing to the earlier develope- 
ment or longer perpetuation of his muscular powers. How is it 
then that alcohol so effects the physical energies of men, as that 
when under its influence, they are enabled to discharge their duties 
more acceptably 7 Probably much in the same may that it ope- 
rated upon the intellect of the gentleman of the green bag afore- 
said, and upon the heart of the dram-loving limb of the member- 
ship :— not by making or causing to be made a positive increase of 
physical power, but by stimulating real, existing energies to action. 
From this, the stimulating power of alcohol, must its loudly trum- 
peted benefits then be derived. As we have seen, it does not im- 
prove the intellect, and excites only to ruin it — there is no possible 
connection between its use, and an improved state of the disposi- 
tions — it does not strengthen or confirm a muscle, knit the bones 
more closely together or steady a nerve : and it remains that the 
benefit it confers, if it confer one at all, must consist in the physic- 
al excitement it occasions. This narrows the debateable ground to 
very restricted limits. The only question remaining to be decided 
is this, can the physical excitement caused by alcohol properly \^ 
regarded as a benefit. 
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To settle this point we have only to determine whether such ex-^ 
citement is, or is not, necessary. Now if it is necessary, it must be 
so because it is indispensable to a proper, acceptable discharge of 
part or of all the duties which providence has enjoined upon us. 
What are these duties? Dont be alarmed, we are not agoingf to 
enter upon an examination of all the multiplied duties of men, but 
shall only refer to the most important one, to the acceptable per- 
formance of which, the physical excitement occasioned by alcohol 
is alleged to be indispensable. I have reference to the duty that 
binds us to make provision for our present and future support, and 
for the support of those who have natural claims upon us for pro- 
tection. Now is it necessary, or indispensable to a proper dis- 
charge of this duty, that the physical energies of men should be 
spurred and goaded on to action, by the excitement of alcoholic 
stimulants. 

A few years since the friends of temperance were wont to an- 
swer this question by a system of reasoning necessarily some- 
what abstract. Total abstinence was then an experiment, whose 
results were to some extent uncertain ; but the contingency no 
longer exists. The experiment has been long, perseveringly, and 
very generally tried, and that the excitement of alcoholic stimu- 
lants is not indispensible to an. acceptable discharge of the duty in 
question, has now all the clearness and unanswerable force, of a 
demonstrated certainty. There is not a fact in the whole catalogue 
of established truths, which a greater mass of testimony can be 
brought to substantiate. The carping casuist might as well attempt 
to heave the mountains around us from their deep foundations, 
or pluck down the sun from the heavens, as expect successfully to 
controvert it. We have proof as positive and direct as human tes- 
timony, corroborated by the testimony of our own observation, and 
very likely of our own experience. We have the solemn and often 
repeated assurances of countless numbers, composed of represen- 
tatives from every department of human occupation, that this un- 
natural excitement of the physical energies is not necessary to a 
conscientious discharge of the duty in question. We are acquainted 
with many of these witnesses, we know the character of their lives 
and for aught we can see they live as reputably, discharge their 
obligations to themselves, their families, and their country, as man- 
fully, as those who set under the nectarine dioppings of the whis< 
key barrel. Their wives, are they not as tenderly loved, and as 
kindly cherished ? — their children, are they not as healthy, as well 
clothed, and as properly educated ? — their graneries, are they not 
as full? — their fields, are they not aa smiling? — and their accumu- 
lations for future need, are they not as honest and as rapid ? Yes, 
there are thousands on thousands of farmers and mechanics in 
this country, hard laboring, intelligent, and honest men, who once 
were accustomed to use ardent spirits habitually, but who have 
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more recently discontinued the practice, who depose and say that 
their ability to perform and endure is actually greater than before 
the change of habit took place. 

We have the testimony of seamen, too, of the nature and extent 
of whose hardships the landsman in his quiet home can hardly form 
an idea. But says the fresh water skeptic, who is the mariner 
that we should regard his testimony ? where has he been ? to what 
dangers has he been exposed ? what hardships has he suffered ? 
He is, Sir, a child of the ocean, cradled upon its bosom, supported 
by its bounty. A voluntary exile from the land, his home is upon 
the great waters. Where has he been 1 Wherever the winds, the 
viewless riders of the ocean, would bear him. With toil and dan- 
ger he is so familiar thai the words convey to him no idea of in^ 
security or suffering. His vessel has been driven about among 
the icebergs of the Northern seas, and has again lain idly for 
months upon the bosom of the slumbering waves beneath the burn- 
ing sun of the calm latitudes. His bark has been dismasted by the 
tempest, and its seams have opened, in mid-ocean. When wafted 
by the favoring breeze, no one indulging a thought of danger, the 
old seaman telling his tale of wonder upon the forecastle, and the 
merry topman singing some song in praise of his vocation, the 
vessel has struck suddenly npon the sunken rock, and been dashed 
to fragments in a moment. 'T was he, the mariner, tJie witness 
upon the stand, that through the long dark night, chilled by the 
rain and wind, and half drowned by the over breaking waves, wai- 
led in momentary expectation of destruction the appearance of the 
dawn : 't was he that labored so long at the pnmps, while the 
waters were heard gurgling throngh the gaping seams below : 't 
was he, the dauntless rover upon the stand, that in a frail boat, 
without chart or compass, crossed so many leagues of the bois- 
terous ocean : 't was he that clung to a floating plank, when the 
ship, " with mast, and helm, and penon fair," had gone down to 
the caves of the ocean : he can talk to you of storms, reefs, lee- 
shores, and shdrt allowance, of life upon desert islands, sustained 
by scanty supplies of shell-fish and impure water, collected in the 
crevices of rocks : Ah ! there is nothing of toil and danger to 
which he is not hourly exposed — -Tie runs those hazards, en- 
dures in his own person those hardships of which the lands- 
man has only read ; and on returning from each of his perilous 
vo3ragings, the frank old seaman gives you the voluntary assurance 
that as he has ceased " to splice the mainbrace,'' his ability to en- 
dure the toils and gnard against the dangers incidental to his pro- 
fession has increased. Now are the solemn, the often repeated as- 
surances of this crowd of witnesses, coming from the land and from 
the sea, to be believed or not ? They have tried both sides, is 
their award to be received or rejected ?— every reasonable man 
will recieve it and act accordingly. 
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From this examioation it appears then that the use of ardent 
spirit cannot be productive of benefits to men, inasmuch, as it can 
lend no assistance to aid them in the discharge of their obligations. 

But in the propostion we are examining it is further alleged, that 
the evil tendency of alcoholic stimulants, when mederately used 
even, to engender a destructive appetite, may be successfully resis- 
ted by a proper exercise of the resolution. We deny that the res . 
olution in cases where the practise of using alcohol is continued, is 
possessed of any power to obviate its legitimate effects. • It may 
keep a man^s feet from the grocery or taphouse, his hands from 
the brandy bottle and the brandy bottle from his lips ; it may be 
invoked for aid till the water of death has been swallowed, but 
when the liquor is fairly down, it cannot stay the fiery messenger 
in the execution of his office. A man who enters upon the use of 
ardent spirits may resolve that he will not form an appetite for it, 
but one will be formed in spite of him ; and when an appetite has 
thus been formed, though he resolve with all the remaining energies 
of his besotted 60u1, each time lie raises the sparkling goblet to his 
lip, that not another coil shall be added to the reptile fold within 
him, his resolution will be as ineffective as though exerted to arrest 
the march of the tornado, or lull to calmness the surface of the 
raging ocean. His resolution is not a lawgiver to the winds and 
waters, neither can the immutaUe laws of his being be made to 
vary and conform to every fantastic variation of the will. The of- 
fice of the resolution is very plain, and the punctual discharge of 
its duties of paramount importance to individual and social securi- 
ty. It may for instance prevent a man's violating the laws of his 
country, but when the violation has been committed it cannot se- 
cure him from arrest, or ward off the designated penalty ; for on 
the day of trial, though the arraigned criminal resolve not to be con- 
victed, he will be convicted still — though he resolve that sentence 
shall not be pronounced upon him, he will be sentenced still, and 
thongh when '^ carried to the place from whence he came," the poor 
impotent wretch resolve in the silence of his cell, that sentence shall 
not be executed, his resolutions will have no power to stay the ap- 
proach of the appointed hour of ignominy and death. To express 
the whole idea in a sentence, — the resolution may prevent a man^» 
nnning"^ but cannot shield him from the punishment due to trans- 
gression. 

There is one thing here of the first importance to be noted and 
remembered — it is as follows : The ability of the resolution to per- 
form its appropriate duty, is not the same through the whole course 
of the drunkard's history. Strong and vigorous at the commence- 
ment of his career, ii becomes less and less powerful to resist with 
each successive triumph of temptation. Did the danger in all its 
magnitude present itself at an earlier date, the temptation would 
be manfully, and successfully resisted. But the greatness of the 
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hazard is artfully concealed : the Tempter does not at first appear in 
liis proper character — his latent power, his hideous deformity, cTcry 
thing tending to excite mistrust or alarm is artfully veiled from, the 
eharmed eye of the yielding victim : the work of corruption goes 
secretly on — principle after principle is gradually bribed over 
to the interests of the enemy — the faculties of the mind, so to 
speak, change sides — and with each successive desertion ihe pow- 
er of the foe grows stronger, and the power of resistance to his 
aggressions on the other hand, grows weaker and weaker : The 
resolution is not aware there is any occasion for efficient action, 
till the period of action has passed — Resolve may then be heaped 
upon resolve, but generally the dominion of the adversary will be 
found too firmly fixed to be shaken, — the soul loses its strength, — 
becomes powerless to execute its own resolutions. 

To illustrate the almost irresistible control which the habit en- 
gendered by the use of ardent spirit exereises over its victim, permit 
me to give an extract from a pamphlet published in England some 
years sincei entitled the confessions of a drunkard : the statements 
made in it are on good authority said to be authentic, — and what 
does the writer say ? ^' of my condition there is no hope that it 
should ever change ; the waters have gone over me> but out of the 
black depths could I be heard, I would cry out to all those who 
have but set foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth to whom 
the fiavor of his first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, 
or the entering upon some newly discovered paradise, look into 
my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary thing it 
is when a man shall see himself going down a precipice with open 
eyes and a passive will, — to see his destruction, and have no power 
to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating from himself; 
to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, and yet not be able to 
fi^rget a time when it was otherwise : to bear about him the piteous 
spectacle of his own self ruins ; — could he see my fevered e3'e, fe- 
verish with last night^s drinking, and feverishly looking for this 
nigh t^s repetition of the folly; could he feel the body of the death 
out of which I cry hourly, with feebler and feebler outcry to be de- 
livered, — it were enough to make him dash the sparkling goblet 
to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation." 

What mad risks does the man who persists in the use of ardent 
spirit, run ! Reasoning from the known philosophy of the mind, 
we should infer that an occasional indulgence would result in a 
confirmed habit; and how fully is this inference verified by all ob- 
servation and experience. Standing upon the shore, and looking 
out upon the wild conflicting billows of the dark, tern pest* tossed 
ocean, fearful apprehensions would be excited for the safety of those, 
who, though embarked in the stoutest ship that ever swam, should 
. dare to tempt the wrath of the elements in this the dread hour of 
their jubilee : — but wiien to the right and left as far as the eye can 
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reach, we behold the beach covered with the fragments of shattered 
navies, and mark the vast piles of human bones, and bodies that 
have collected there, for ages — and further — that each returning 
wave bears upon its bosom fresh accession of dead and dying men^ — 
and see distracted relatives and friends hurrying along the extended 
coast in search of the *« loved and lost," — and hear their bitter cries 
of lamentation and anguish mingling with the wild roar of the tem- 
pest, — and note the dark browed merciless wrecker, prowling like a 
hungry Hyena among the dead and dying, stripping of every ar- 
ticle of value those who were perhaps at first induced to run the 
desperate ha^sard by his artful assurances of safety, and then leaving 
their naked bodies to waste upon the sands, — when we witness all 
this, our ctpprehensions of disaster are changed to <in overwhelming 
convictioJi that the fate of every adventurer who embarks upon the 
boiling flood is sealed, beyond the possibility of revocation. 

Before concluding this somewhat protracted address, permit me 
to make a few remarks of rather a desultory character, further illus- 
trative of points that have already been treated upon, or relating to 
parts of the general subject that have not as yet been referred to. 

To say that men cannot discharge their duties properly without 
the use of alcohol, (and those who maintain its use to be necessary, 
actually make this assumption) is the same as saying that they can- 
not discharge their duties properly without the aid of a stimulant 
that may, and that probably will, incapacitate theiti sooner or later 
from performing them ai aU. There is a laboring man — 1 ask 
him — 

Bo you believe it to be your duty to labor as you do ? 

Certainly, the support of myself and famUy is dependent upon 
my toil. 

Are yon in the habit of using ardent spirit 7 

I am. 

Do you consider it necessary to the performance of your duty? 

I do, most sincerely. 

But are you not aware that in using alcoholic drinks you expose 
yourself to the risk of forming a habit that win altogether incapa- 
citate you for the adequate discharge of the obligation ? 

I cannot deny the risk* 

Your attention if you please sir. You say, first, that you must 
support your family — ^2d, that you cannot put forth the necessary 
exertion without the assistance of rgm— 3d, you admit on a cal- 
culation of chances, the probability is that rum will sooner or later 
deprive you of all ability, and perhaps make such a wretch of yon 
as to leave you destitute of all inclination, to support your family. 

I admit all this, but mark you sir, by my resolution, my pow«r 
of self-control 

Talk not of your resolution, remember that law of the miii 
which says '^ that by the constant repetition of any act, whether 
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mental or bodily, the tendency to, and facility of that act constantly 
increases,'^ and furthermore remember that that Law is irrevocable 
by the resolution. You say that it is your duty to set an example of 
diligence to your children — but that the constitution of the human 
frame is such that you cannot be diligent in the line of your em- 
ployment, without the use of a stimulanti that has a direct tenden- 
cy to transform you into a miserable, worthless idler, — an indolent 
degr aded vagabond. The mere fact of such an absurdity's arising 
from the assertion that the use of ardent spirits is necessary^ is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that it has no foundation whatever in truth. 
If this conclusion be correct, the main article of the Temperance 
creed, viz. that the use and abuse of ardent spirits are identical, is 
amply vindicated and sustained. Indeed the position that they are 
identical, never has been, and never can be successfully assailed. 
It has been the fertile theme of bar-room and back-store ribaldry, of 
drunken oratory and bacchanalian mirth ; but no man has even at- 
tempted to show the position untenable by any process worthy the 
name of reasoning. The whole plan of the Temperance reformation 
i¥as framed by its immortal projectors upon the principle that the 
use of ardent spirits was the cause, and the only cause, of the evils 
that were covering the land with desolation and mourning, — and if 
an almost complete revolution of public sentiment and feeling, and a 
change of habit affecting the whole population throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, can be considered evidence that the 
principle is a sound one, the wisdom of their views can no longer 
be questioned. 

And here permit me to make the inquiry — Who is there that 
has the hardihood publicly to object to the Temperance reforma- 
tion itself? Who, without blushing at the evidence of his own de- 
pravity, can object to it even " in the silence of his thoughts." 
The Temperance reformation ! A change from darkness to light 
— the fairest and brightest page in all our annals. 

Though there are few, or none, who do not approve the reforma- 
tion in itself considered, .yet there are many who profess to have 
very serious objections to the way in which it has been accom- 
plished — in other words they object to the cause of the very effect 
which they profess so deeply to admire. But when asked to state 
their objections to the way in which this change of public habit 
confessedly so beneficial has been wrought, they proceed pretty 
much after this fashion. 

" Why, we dont like this total abstinence, it looks mean^ it looks 
as though a man had no confidence in himself; neither do we like 
this banding of men together, it is dangerous ; it is decidedly anti- 
republican.'' 

But you admire the glorious results which an adoption of these 
' measures has produced do you not ? 

We must confess that we do. 
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Well then do you think you are playing a very consistent and 
dignified part in ivhining and cavilling at the way in which they 
have been accomplished ? You must, each and all, have a very lib- 
eral allowance of self-respect to suppose that you could have devis- 
ed a way, that you could have concerted measures, that would so 
speedily and safely have accomplished so great a revolution. 
Come sir you that object to total abstinence because '< it looks 
mean and sordid," you that refuse to co-operate with your 
friends and neighbors to free your native country of a devastating 
pestilence, because forsooth ^^ it looks anti-republican,'^ permit me 
to piesent to you a parallel case in illustration of the force and 
consistency of the <' reasons'' you are in the habit of urging* 

Suppose that at the close of the revolutionary war, in the midst 
of a public rejoicing occasioned by the glorious news of peace and 
independence, a man had l>een found, who taking his neighbor by 
the button and leading him one side from the exulting crowd, had 
gone on to remark to him as follows : 

^' Neighbor, I am mosi deeply gratified with the intelligence 
which has this day reached us.'' 

I presume so, replies the other \ every Whig in the land has rea- 
son to be gratified. 

'* Just so : the result is glorious beyond hope ; we both remem- 
ber the agitating fears, the secret forebodings that resistance would 
rivet still faster Upon us the chains of servitude, from which the 
bravest and most sanguine were not free, in the commencement of 
the contest,— but the battle has been fought neighbor and the vic- 
tory won, and 1 am most sincerely— glad of it — an't you ? 

Why, to be sure I am. 

<' But to be candid with you neighbor I cant quite reconcile my- 
self to theiray in which the victory was won, — canyon V* 

Why do you presume to ask me such a question sir? The mere 
fact that we have succeeded in so short a time, and with an expense 
of ^' blood and treasure" comparatively so small, in achieving our 
National Independence, is ample evidence to me, that we went to 
work the right way : but what, pray, have you to object to the 
way? 

^' Why in the first place I dont like the lesolutions by which the 
citizens of many of our large towns bound themselves entirely to 
abstain from all articles of British manufacture-^or import: I 
thought at the time that the resolutions were lather mean and sor- 
did, and I am rather inclined to think so still ; a little more famil- 
iarity with the enemy, would not in my opinion have prejudiced our 
cause — materially.'' — 

This is a free country now, you know, — therefore you can think 
as you please, — but I hold that we acted very wisely in stopping ail 
intercourse with our nerciless oppressors, other Uian such as w« 
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hdd with them at Lexington, Saratoga and Bunkefbill. But what 
else do yon object to ! 

^* Why. neighbor I have but one objection more.'* 

Well out with it quick, for I begin to grow weary of the enter- 
tainment you are giving me. 

^^ According to my notion then, it was a very injudicious step for 
the thirteen colonies to combine together as they did to throw ofif 
the British yoke ; bow much better now it would have been had 
the colonies acted without concert or alliance, and how much bet- 
ter atill, had every individual throughout the confederacy, made 
war ' on his own hook.' " 

Look here sir, — " stop in your wind" — no more of your palaver, 
I know you of old : notwithstanding you profess to be so much re- 
joiced at its issue, during th« whole of the struggle your heart was 
with the enemy ; and now you are giving vent to your secret cha- 
grin at our success, by growling at the way in which it was obtain- 
ed — begone ! you miserable driveller, — to my whiggish ears your 
canting hypocrisy is any thing but music. 

I leave it to those, who while they approve the Temperance re- 
formation, are in the habit of rabing such absurd objections to the 
way in which it has been effected, to discover the analogy, if t^«re 
be any 9 and make the appropriate application. 

We frequently hear it given by individuals as a reason why 
they will not connect themselves with a Temperance Society, that 
the connexion involves a resignation of personal liberty — a sacri- 
fice of the right of self-control, in fact — inevitable servitude. Now 
as we know so little of slavecy here in the North, it is not so 
strange perhaps that this egregious misconception of its real nature 
shonld have arisen. Slavery, correctly defined, is an Involuntary 
subjection on the part of one man to the rule of another. But in 
the case of him who puts his hand to the Temperance pledge, nei- 
ther of these requisites, essential to servitude, or loss of liberty, 
exists. True, there are obligations resting upon him from which 
prior to the act of signing he was free : — but these obligations were 
not forced upon hhn — he assumed them, voluntarily assumed them 
— in view of his own best good, the best good of his family and 
his country. Neither has he by this voluntary act subjected him- 
self to the rule of another ; there is no man or set of men in ths 
community to which be has allied himself, possessed of authority 
to control him in the slightest particular — and furthermore when- 
ever he becomes dissatisfied with the connection, a mere expres- 
sion of his wish dissolves it. So, the assertion which we have all 
heard so often and so roundly made, that an acceptance of the 
Temperance pledge involves a servile renunciation of personal 
ifeedom, is altogether groundless and absurd. On the contrary it 
has been the means, and perhaps the only weans that could have 
been devised, of saving thousands and thousands from the deepest 
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and most degradinp^ senritifielBto wbieh man ever fell, of turning 
back the feet of thousands on thousands more who were hurrying 
down the swiftly descending path that leads to the land of bond- 
age, and more than all, of preventing, in the hearts of almost the 
entire mass of the rising generation, the formation of the slavish 
propensities of their fathers. 

In the further prosecution of this noble enterprise, let us ever 
remember that in a work of Moral Reform, partial success if fol- 
lowed by a suspension of exertion^ is but little better than absolute 
defeat ; for the ever vigilant enemy is sure to improve the moment 
of apathy, not to repair losses merely, but to extend the limits of 
his original dominion. 

Hannibal, the renowned Carthagenian, after having overthrown 
the Romans with the loss of half their army in the celebrated bat- 
tle of Cannae, retired to Capua, — where, he and his soldiers soon 
forgot to conquer in the pleasures and riot of a hostile city; and in 
the language of the historian of the period, Capua proved to Han- 
nibal, what Cannae had been to the Romans. Let not the victory 
we have won at Cannae be lost by our inactivity and indolent su- 
pineness at Capua. — The Alps have been crossed, and now rear 
iheW impassable summits behind us ; we are yet on hostile ground ; 
let not the vows be forgotten which we took upon us when we em- 
barked in this glorious campaign, never to be at peace with the 
bloody-handed Tyrant that lords it over an enslaved people, till his 
last haunt had been broken up, his last fortress dismantled, and the 
last inch of his ill-gotten territory won back to our possession. 
Let our motto hereafter be the war-cry of the Crusaders when they 
fought the battles of the Lord on the plains of Palestine — God 
wills it ! God wills it ! Let it be inscribed on every fold of our ban- 
ner — let it be read on every pennon, and emblazoned on sword, 
helmet and shield, God wills it ! God wills it ! The thought will 
cheer us in the encampment, it will sustain us in the march ; it 
will urge us ouward in the advance, — and if unanticipated disaster 
overtake us, it will uphold us in the retreat — and in the day of bat- 
tle, the heart will become strong and fearless by the power of its 
inspiration. Let the war we wage against the great enemy of 
human happiness be prosecuted with a firmness that never wavers, 
with a vigilance that never slumbers. The period of rejoicings 
and triumphs, of relaxation and repose, however ardently desired, 
let it not be anticipated, — it has not yet arrived 3 the dominion of 
the destroyer is not yet overthrown, his energies and resources are 
not yet annihilated, — along the highways, and in the public marts, 
he builds his dens of infamy and woe, — and at morning, midday, 
and in the quiet evening, sits at each yawning portal — gorging 
himself with blood, — the blood of husbands — fathers, brothers — 
sons. This murderous, systematic carnage must have an end — it 
will have an end. Men, roused by impending ruin, have deter- 
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mined it, — solemnly and deliberately determined it — ^tbeir deter- 
mitiation receives, and will ever continue to receive the sanction 
of Heaven, — under the protecting aegis of an Almighty sanction, 
they will urge their purpose to its full and entire accomplishment — 
the destruolK>n of the Great Cannibal — in name and lineage. God 
wills it ! God wills it ! let neither truce amnesty or parley, be 
asked or granted, till the welcome intelligence shall gladden every 
heart, giving to all ^assurances of security and peace — that His will 
is done. 
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